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the afternoon he sang at the top of his voice while we
trotted past orange rocks rising like monstrous icebergs
from the ruffled sand. Towards sunset we met a wild,
hairy shepherd. Sudan asked him the way to his home,
which might, of course, have moved overnight. We
turned through a narrow pass into a valley surrounded
by steep mountains.

A few minutes later, Sudan burst out, "Look!
Look! There it is. There it is/'

He urged his camel to a stumbling trot over the stony
ground. In a fold of the valley eight tents were dotted
beside tall bushes of camel-grass. He beat Gaude's
head to make her kneel.

"Look!   Look!   I can see AIL"

A lithe boy came running out to greet us. He led our
camels to one of the nearest tents. As Zeyala, grunting
and groaning in protest, fell to her knees, Sudan said
casually, "This isn't Ali's home. This is the home of
Sheikh Selman."

Then I understood why it was so important to visit
Sheikh Selman. Sheikh Selman was Sudan's oldest
brother.

He was a tiny little man with a neat, pointed beard
and a black moustache. Even in a flowing burnous he
looked trim and dapper. He fussed about putting down
rugs and covers round the fire. At last we settled down
happily, but he moved us again to lay down more
blankets in case we were uncomfortable. Seeing me
look like a village idiot when he nattered away at me
in Arabic, he concluded I was deaf and began to make
his remarks very slowly, which helped, and at the top
of his voice, which did not. I had expected Sudan to
rush to his wife. But there he was, sitting meekly by
the fire, rising decorously to greet each kinsman with a